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THE USE OF THE BLACKBOARD 
IN TEACHING SHORTHAND 




The Use of the Blackboard 
in Teaching Shorthand 



CHAPTER I 

TEACHING THROUGH THE EYE 

Hardly any other subject in teaching 
lends itself so well to blackboard illus- 
tration as does shorthand. Shorthand 
is essentially writing, and the black- 
board is the ideal medium for convey- 
ing to a number of students the ideas 
you wish to express. You can teach 
them more in a few well-executed out- 
lines on the board than you can by 
many minutes of talking, for there is 
much truth in the old saying that 
"seeing is believing." 

The average class of shorthand pupils 
is made up of three learning types — 
those who learn mainly through their 
3 



4 Use of the Blackboard 

eyes, those who acquire knowledge 
chiefly through their ears, and those 
who depend upon both eyes and ears. 
By far the greatest number learn 
through their eyes. 

Blackboard illustration, being in- 
tensely graphic, focuses attention and 
impresses forms and principles so vivid- 
ly that the student carries them away 
with him permanently. Textbook il- 
lustrations go much farther in real 
teaching than any amount of printed 
description. But they cannot go so 
far as the teacher goes in his illustra- 
tions on the board. The teacher can 
demonstrate movement, which is just 
as important as form, because form 
is the result of movement. This the 
textbook illustration cannot give. 

Any teacher who is thoroughly versed 
in his art knows, however, that there are 
forms for words, combinations, and 
phrases that have to be shown, if they 
are to be assimilated; and he must 
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realize that the time saved in “show- 
ing” an entire class at one time is 
infinitely precious. The blackboard 
becomes the illuminating center. With 
its aid the teacher can appeal to the 
eyes of all his students at one time, 
showing them not only the correct out- 
lines to write, but also the correct, the 
easiest, the expert way to write them. 
Those blackboard outlines are going 
to make an impression. Seen with 
the eyes, they are going to be photo- 
graphed on the brain, and from the 
brain transmitted to the hand. 

In my paper on "Tricks of the Trade 
in Teaching Shorthand," I said: 

Perhaps nothing marks the difference be- 
tween the experienced teacher and the novice 
more than the method of using the black- 
board, and I would name the intelligent use 
of the blackboard as one of the greatest 
tricks in our trade. From the position he 
assumes before the board, the inexperienced 
teacher often appears to believe that his 
pupils can see through him — I mean in the 
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literal sense. But in our profession the 
art of “side stepping” is just as important 
as it is in the noble art of self-defense. The 
experienced teacher after writing the out- 
lines on the board will step aside in an easy, 
natural manner so that students in all parts 
of the room may have a dear view of the 
board. The inexperienced teacher is very 
apt to write his outlines so small and faint 
that they cannot he seen by any except those 
close at hand. 'Hie knack of retaining pro- 
portion of outline while writing large on the 
board is a trick that requires considerable 
practice. 

I have always had a profound be- 
lief in the educational advantage of 
good blackboard work in the shorthand 
classroom. When a fine specimen of 
shorthand is seen on the blackboard, 
seldom indeed docs one find the notes 
of the students awkward and sprawling. 
A teacher who takes a pride in the 
attainment of an excellent style of 
shorthand is not likely to be satisfied 
to have students write poor shorthand; 
and as the students are interested in 
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the shorthand written by their teacher, 
the forms on the blackboard make an 
indelible impression upon their minds. 

Shorthand is largely manual, and the 
technique of execution can be most 
quickly secured by the imitation or 
practice of correctly written forms 
placed before the student as illustra- 
tions. When a teacher places a short- 
hand form on the board the students 
instinctively imitate the manner of 
writing and the actual form of the word 
or phrase, so that they arc started off 
on the right road at once. They set 
out on the road to high speeds, high 
position, and high salary — the Short- 
hand High Road, in fact — with a full 
and perfect equipment of correct ideas 
and correct ideals which combine the 
art of fine penmanship with accurate, 
legible shorthand. 

There is, therefore, a great responsi- 
bility resting on the teacher to practice 
assiduously to acquire a style of black- 
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board writing that will be a constant 
inspiration to his students. 

DREAD OF THE BOARD 

There are teachers who regard the 
blackboard with dread not unmixed 
with scorn. They dread the "ordeal” 
of the writing itselfj because they arc 
conscious of a lack of skill in execution 
and have a fear of making mistakes. 
Therefore they are inclined to look with 
disfavor on the blackboard as an aid 
to instruction. But the teacher who 
fears making mistakes will not get very 
far in the teaching profession. The 
human element is always present and 
there is no such thing as perfection. A 
very little time spent in practice will 
bring an easy, accurate style which will 
add both to his teaching ability and to 
his standing with his classes. 

A school manager once said to me: “1 
am not quite satisfied with the work of 
Miss A. She does not get results that 
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are equal to those of Miss L. last year.” 
Then he added: "I don’t know short- 
hand — wish 1 did — but I notice that 
our former teacher used the blackboard 
a great deal in drilling the students, 
and that Miss A. never makes use of it. 
I have wondered if it was because she 
was not a good writer and did not know 
the system thoroughly. It seems to 
me that shorthand must be like pen- 
manship, and that good examples on 
the blackboard help to encourage and 
inspire the students. They will imitate 
what they see on the board, and, if it 
is good, it will help them wonderfully. 
Anyway, it makes a strong visual im- 
pression, which should be helpful, as- 
suming, of course, that the teacher has 
a good style of writing.” 

I agreed with him. Then he went on : 
“That shorthand classroom of ours is 
lifeless this year, and I want a teacher 
next year who can use the blackboard 
as Miss L. did and wake ’em up.” 



CHAPTER II 



THE ART OF BI.ACKBOARD 
DEMONSTRATION 

And now a word as to the art itself — 
for blackboard demonstration is an 
art in itself. 

It will be obvious that Gregg Short- 
hand lends itself particularly well to 
artistic blackboard demonstration. 
And, as artistry means speed — since 
graceful curves could never be made 
haltingly or clumsily — it is well worth 
the shorthand teacher’s while to take 
pains in making his blackboard writing 
as pleasing as possible. 

THE TYPE OF BOARD TO USE 

The choice of the right kind of board 
aids in no small degree the success of 
blackboard demonstration. 

The most common is, of course, the 

IO 
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wooden board, with its accompanying 
easel. The main drawback to such 
boards is that they arc generally small, 
and the necessity for frequent erasing 
and reversing wastes much time and 
often mars the effect of the lesson. 
The teacher’s work can be spoiled, too, 
by loss of confidence brought about by 
the instability of the easel-supported 
board. 

Another type of movable board is 
set in a wooden frame,- turning on a 
swivel placed in the frame at either 
side. This type is useful, but here, 
too, as a rule, smallness is a great 
drawback. 

Some classrooms are equipped with 
large boards stung onto the walls by 
ropes, with pulleys and pegs to allow 
the board to be raised or lowered and 
secured at will. This type of board is 
a favorite with many shorthand teach- 
ers on account of its adaptability. It 
saves much stooping and stretching, 
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and tends to produce great uniformity 
of outline. 

THE SPECIALLY PREPARED WALL 
SURFACE 

Sometimes a portion of one or more 
of the walls of a classroom is specially 
treated and prepared to give a fine 
writing surface; or, again, the board 
may be set into the wall, thus affording 
ample blackboard space. There are 
three popular types of such black- 
boards, each type giving excellent serv- 
ice — natural slate, imitation slate, and 
manufactured boards. 

Natural slate blackboards are per- 
manent,cconomical,and sanitary. They 
are fireproof, easy to clean, easy to 
write on. Some of our largest cities 
have slate blackboards, installed in 
schools in the sixties, which are still in 
daily use — as good as new. 

There is an imitation slate board 
made of asbestos fiber, Portland ce- 
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ment, and coloring matter, united under 
hydraulic pressure of 3,000 pounds to 
the square inch into dense, homogene- 
ous slate-covered sheets % inch in 
thickness. Its manufacturers claim 
that it is fire- and waterproof and can- 
not be broken by jars or vibrations. It 
weighs less than one-half as much as 
slate, but is harder and possesses greater 
tensile strength. 

The manufactured board is known by 
several trade names, among which 
“Hyloplate” is perhaps the oldest and 
best known. These boards have a 
velvety surface, yet are hard, close- 
grained, and smooth. When furnished 
and properly installed by reliable firms 
they are guaranteed not to warp, 
chip, crack, or break for at least ten 
years. This type of board is in such 
demand that one firm alone states that 
it has supplied more than 42,000,000 
square feet during the last thirty 
years. 



Use of the Blackboard 
THE KIND OF CRAYON TO USE 
The kind of crayon to use depends 
first upon the type of board upon which 
you have to write- If the blackboard 
is slate or imitation slate, a hard, or 
medium-hard, dustless crayon of the 
best quality should be used. If the 
board is of the " Hyloplatc” type, softer 
with a velvety surface, a hard crayon 
will scratch and mar the surface and 
the lines will be duller and harder to 
see. Use a medium or soft crayon of 
the highest quality. There are many 
kinds of chalk on the market, and it 
will repay you to get several samples 
and test them thoroughly before decid- 
ing upon the kind most suited to your 
board and hand. The best quality of 
chalk is absolutely free of grit, contains 
no soap, grease, or other ingredients 
harmful to the surface of the board, 
and is uniform in strength so as to 
withstand a firm grip of the fingers 
without breaking or crumbling. 
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SPECIAL POINTS OF TECHNIQUE 

But what is to constitute the teach- 
er’s own practice? How is he to acquire 
that fluent perfect style, those artistic 
outlines, and that general proficiency at 
the blackboard? 

The most important point is that 
the teacher should be interested in black- 
board work. If he looks upon it as a 
"got-to-be-done” task, it will show 
signs of his grudging labors. 

He can make it interesting — interest- 
ing to himself — by treating it as a 
subject in itself, to be studied just as 
any other subject is studied. He should 
delve into its possibilities and its value. 
He should aim at a high standard of 
neatness and excellence, and practice 
assiduously to attain the standard that 
he sets. 



HANDLING THE CHALK 

Among the points which the teacher 
will find worthy of special care and 
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special attention is the method of 
handling the chalk. 

Many teachers grip the chalk too 
tightly, just as the beginner in golf 
grips his clubs with rigid muscles until 
he has learned the knack of the game. 
The chalk should be held lightly, and 
should be turned from time to time as 
the writing proceeds. Changing its 
position slightly prevents the wear 
from coming all in one place and so 
aids in making forms of uniform thick* 
ness of line. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the chalk be held correctly. The mode 
of holding is different from that of hold- 
ing a pen or pencil. It should be held 
at a greater slant than is adopted in 
holding a pencil, and the end of the 
chalk should point towards the palm 
of the hand. A new piece of chalk 
should be broken in two and the 
broken end of one portion should be 
applied to the board. 
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THE USE OF COLORED CHALK 

The use of colored chalk for the dis- 
play of such outlines as have been 
written incorrectly by several students, 
or written incorrectly at the second or 
third attempt by one or more, is recom- 
mended by many teachers. Colored 
chalk may be useful in several ways. 
It may be used for making the key 
outline or outlines in a lesson conspicu- 
ous — in the lessons on disjoined pre- 
fixes nnd suffixes, for instance. It 
may be used to encircle a part of an out- 
line that is to be emphasized or ex- 
plained. It may be utilized in dividing 
tiff, where necessary, one part of a les- 
son from another. 

And it may he used — and is used very 
widely — in the display and explanation 
of the longhand basis of Gregg Short- 
hand. If the teacher shows the well- 
known ellipses in color, writes the 
various longhand letters in white, and 
outlines in color those portions of the 
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letters from which the shorthand forms 
are derived and then leaves the display 
on the board for awhile, the students 
will readily grasp the practicability of 
the longhand basis and the logic of the 
ellipse. 

In night-school classes teachers have 
found that yellow, medium-soft chalk 
can be seen more plainly and is easier 
on the eyes than is white chalk. 

POSITION AT THE BOARD 

A common fault is that of standing 
too close to the board. When the writer 
is too close to the board it is impossible 
to give a free, vigorous, graceful swing 
to the writing; nor can one get the cor- 
rect visual impression of the forms. 
The latter is of great importance. 
Without a clear visual impression it is 
impossible to preserve lineality, slant, 
curvature, proportion, etc. 

The correct position is nearly an 
arm’s length from the board. The era- 
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ser should be held in the left hand, 
preferably behind the back. Wherever 
practicable the outlines should be writ- 
ten above the head so that all the pu- 
pils may see easily the movement of the 
teacher’s arm as he executes the word 
form, "for the act is worth just as much 
to the learner as the result i and some- 
times more.’’ 

LACK OF LINEALITY 

When the writing slants downwards 
or upwards at the end of the line of 
writing it shows that the writer has not 
a correct visual impression of what he 
is doing. In some cases this is due to 
incorrect position, but in most cases 
to the fact that the writer does not move 
along as he writes. In other words, 
the teacher assumes a position at the 
beginning of the line, and as the writ- 
ing proceeds he remains in that position, 
merely stretching out his arm to form 
the characters at the end of the line. 
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This practice inevitably results in a 
lack of lineality. 

Some teachers line the board with a 
knife or other sharp instrument, al- 
lowing the chalk dust to accumulate in 
the fine cut so that the line stands out 
clearly against the dark background. 
These fine cuts in no way harm the 
board for practical purposes and are a 
great aid in securing better proportion, 
spacing, and arrangement of the ma- 
terial. 

“side stepping" in board work 

When the writing is finished, the 
teacher should always step far enough 
away from the board to permit all 
students to have an unobstructed view 
of all the meriting on the board. Stu- 
dents who arc seated in the left-hand 
comer of the room very often suffer 
from the forgetfulness of teachers in 
this matter. 

The blackboard should never be 
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placed at the side of the room near one 
corner or end, for then some pupils 
will have to view it at such an acute 
angle as to distort seriously the pro- 
portion, shape, and slant of the forms. 

The outlines themselves should be 
just large enough to be readily visible 
from any point in the room. All the 
strokes should be vivid and clear with- 
out sacrificing the characteristic light- 
ness. The lines should be bright and 
sharp — not dull, gray, lifeless. 

As a rule, that picture is best which 
looks best at a distance. So, too, as a 
rule, that blackboard writing is best 
which looks best at the back of the 
room. It is well, therefore, for the 
teacher to make sure of the visibility of 
his outlines by walking to various points 
of the room after each writing, and by 
studying the effect of the copy upon 
himself. He may find, for instance, 
that, while the outlines are correct in 
size and are vivid, yet a strong light is 
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shining from above the blackboard 
directly into the eyes of the pupils, 
making the outlines almost invisible to 
them. 

No one position is best for all rooms, 
all lights, and all conditions, but the 
true teacher is flexible enough to meet 
the pupils’ needs, and there is usually 
some one position that is best for each 
schoolroom condition. 

WHAT ARTISTIC WRITING MEANS 

Neatness, tidiness, and uniformity of 
size of outlines can be worked into a 
lesson on artistry and all of these points 
can be demonstrated with ease and 
with effect. 

The teacher should divide the board 
into columns to represent the pages or 
the columns of a notebook. He should 
fill these columns with neat, uniform, 
artistic writing. He should introduce, 
unobtrusively and by no means in the 
way of an object lesson, the greater ease 
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of transcription, the higher speed, and 
the increase in accuracy which are the 
results of artistic shorthand writing. 
Artistic care gives rise to extra fore- 
thought, and such forethought will 
drive out at least a few of the mistakes. 

If the teacher feels that his black- 
board notes are not sufficiently good, 
an hour or half an hour a day devoted 
to this work — after school if necessary 
— for even a month will result in such 
an appreciable improvement in the 
work of the students that the teacher 
will continue to practice until artistic 
notes have become a matter of habit. 

There is a profound self-satisfaction, 
too, in the ability to write beautiful 
shorthand, and all the effort put into 
acquiring the art is more than repaid 
in the personal joy derived from it. 

Beauty of outline and technical skill 
should become a hobby, and the 
teacher’s enthusiasm for these things 
will be communicated to the students, 
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with the result that the quality of the 
shorthand in the class will be raised 
to a very high standard. Further, the 
resulting high degree of accuracy elimi- 
nates the necessity of much notebook 
correcting — a tangible and most wel- 
come dividend on the time devoted by 
the teacher to the acquiring of an 
artistic blackboard writing style. 

"raggedness” 

Students should be taught to acquire 
the swift, facile way of commencing and 
finishing each outline as it should be 
commenced and finished, without su- 
perfluous "ends” or flicks of the pen, 
and gaps where gaps should not be. 

A board adorned with outlines that 
are perfect in these particulars, as in 
every other, will show the students 
that the little extra care needed will 
be well spent, and that the art of short- 
hand writing means speed, accuracy — 
and satisfaction. 
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Telling them that shorthand is an 
art won’t convince them. They know 
shorthand as a useful, practical subject, 
but one doesn’t associate art with a 
useful, practical science. Art is — oh, 
something airy, dreamy, impractical. 
How can art be mentioned in the same 
breath with businesslike, practical short- 
hand! More work for the blackboard ! 

SHOW THEM 

Well, it’s the teacher’s job to make 
those students understand and believe 
that shorthand is something in which 
both hand and eye can delight — an art 
to be loved for itself, and not simply 
as a means to an end. And the teacher 
can make them understand these things 
only by showing them — by showing 
them artistic writing, not just once, 
but all the time, so that they will come 
to think artistic shorthand and to 
tt rite artistic shorthand, which means 
legible, easy, and swift shorthand. 
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THE THINGS WHICH COUNT 

Judgment in the matter of spacing 
and even proportion of outlines, scrup- 
ulous care of the blackboard itself, 
and sufficient zest are the most im- 
portant factors in the training — "self’* 
or otherwise — of a good blackboard 
writer. 

Self-consciousness, always a draw- 
back to the teacher, is more than ever 
a drawback when it comes to black- 
board work. Self-consciousness begets 
a rigid, unnatural pose — fatal to beauty 
in shorthand outlines. It is necessary 
for the teacher to train until he looses 
himself in his zest for blackboard writ- 
ing, for in that way only will he gain 
those relaxed arm and body move- 
ments without which graceful writing 
cannot be. 

Theory knowledge — sureness of all 
the principles — goes hand in hand with 
writing practice on the board. The 
slightest hesitation over a knotty point 
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in theory will cause an outline to 
'‘hesitate" in sympathy, and then 
beauty and flow will both be sacrificed. 

Beauty of ourline, however, should 
always be the teacher’s chief objec- 
tive. It is all inclusive, embracing a 
thorough knowledge of the theory. It 
is the reward of unselfish, persistent 
study and practice at the blackboard. 
With it the teacher has one of the 
most powerful teaching aids known to 
psychology. The continuous appeal, 
through the student's eye, to his love 
of the beautiful awakens into vigorous 
activity a retentive memory, so that 
the resulting strong kinesthetic images 
induce the desired response from the 
student's fingers. His notebook is as 
a mirror, reflecting in all their beauty 
the artistic outlines placed on the 
blackboard by his teacher. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS 

A specimen of good blackboard short- 
hand work has for me all the fascina- 
tion of a splendid painting. Beautiful, 
well-proportioned curves, fluent-look- 
ing phrase forms, effortless joining of 
circles and hooks, regular spacing — 
all these combine to make a specimen of 
blackboard work "a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” 

Back of all this innate and personal 
love of good board work in shorthand 
teaching there lies the firm conviction 
that such work on the part of the 
teacher is a potent influence towards 
higher standards of shorthand writing 
on the part of the students. As every 
teacher knows, students of shorthand 
are naturally imitative, and the black- 

38 
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board style of the teacher is reflected 
in the students’ notes. 

The greatest good to be obtained 
from blackboard demonstration lies, 
of course, in the linking up of cor- 
rect theory with correct formation 
— in showing how to apply the prin- 
ciples to the writing of perfect out- 
lines. 

A good deal of technical skill, for 
example, can be shown in joining the 
circle — initial, medial, and final. It is 
one of the “trifles” that make for 
perfection, or near perfection, in short- 
hand style. 

TIIE INITIAL CIRCLE 

The initial circle should be joined to 
consonants so that there is no retracing. 
'Phis means that the initial circle 
should be brought out from the stroke so 
flint the consonant forms part of the 
circle. Many teachers, especially those 
who have previously written the geo- 
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metric style, go all around the circle in 
joining the initial circle. This practice 
entails more effort in making the cir- 
cle. While the time saved by the cor- 
rect joining of the circle may seem 
only a "trifle,” the frequency with 
which the circle joining occurs brings 
this "trifle” up to a "mickle” in an 
ordinary day’s dictation. Very often 
a teacher will have the correct move- 
ment in all joinings except one or two. 
1 know a teacher, for instance, who 
joins all initial circles correctly except 
before r and /. The joinings requiring 
most practice are ar, al, aj , av, as, at, ad, 
ash, ach, aj. (See Speed Studies, page 
22 .) 

The following forms provide an ex- 
cellent blackboard drill on the various 
combinations: 

Clockwise Circle 

if, heavy, half, avail, ash, each, edge, aim, 
add, avenge, age, achieve 
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Reverse Circle 

harp, able, happy, appear, approach, apply, 
abroad, allege, hail, here, abate, elegy 

THE PINAL CIRCLE 

The same principle applies to the 
joining of the final circle. The circle 
should be written into the line, joining 
the preceding consonant without going 
all around the circle. 

The following words furnish a good 
drill on this joining: 

Clockwise Circle 

gay, mica, favor, say, essay, survey, convey, 
day, may, name, aroma, comma, decay, 
llclcnn, shay, jay 

Reverse Circle 

pay, pray, bay, obey, lay, Moray, delay, 
tcvaay, to-like, mar, dare, share, jar 

“average” AND “obey” 

In order to bring out clearly how 
much diversity, or individuality, of 
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style, even among good writers, may be 
shown in the joining of the initial and 
the final circle, the forms for the words 
average and obey arc reproduced from a 
number of specimens. 

COMMENTS 

First Line. Both average and obey 
arc well written as regards slant and 
proportion, but in each word the join- 
ing of the circle might be criticized. 
The word obey is almost perfect, but 
there is just a little too much downward 
inclination at the end of the circle. 

Second Line. The circle in average 
is very well joined — in fact, the whole 
outline is about as nearly perfect as it 
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could be made. The word obey, too, 
is well written in this specimen, al- 
though there is also a slight downward 
tendency at the end of the circle. 

Third Line. The curvature of the 
e is so deep that the joining of or is 
not so easy and graceful as it might be. 
The joining of the circle in obey is very 
good, but there is a rather labored look 
about the outline. 

Fourth Line. The word average is 
laboriously written and very vertical — 
compare the slant in the words obey 
and average in this specimen. It is a 
pity that the joining of the circle in 
average is not so good and that the v is 
written with such a vertical inclination, 
u*i the or is blended very gracefully. 
The joining of the circle in the word 
obey in this specimen is probably the 
beat of all the specimens published. 

Fifth Line. The word average is well 
written, although the circle is slightly 
Hat in appearance. There is a good 
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swing to the b in obey, but the joining 
of the circle is poor. Also note the 
joining of the hook in obey. It is not 
“deep and narrow" — in fact, it has the 
appearance of on. 

Sixth Line. There is a little too 
much effort over the joining of the 
circle in average and a stilted appear- 
ance about vr. In obey the h«x»k is 
not well joined, but while the final cir- 
cle is a little shaky in appearance, it 
joins well. 

Seventh Line. The criticism of the 
circle in the first specimen applies to 
this also. There is also too much exer- 
tion in the joining of vr. The word 
obey is well written, although an im- 
provement might be effected by mak- 
ing the hook narrower and joining the 
a as in the fourth-line specimen. 

Eighth Line. Average is very well 
written, although the d is somewhat too 
straight in one place. The b in obey is 
small when compared with the p in aver- 
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age and has a rather vertical appear- 
ance. 

Ninth Line. In average the circle 
comes out well from the o but is rather 
flat. The joining of vr is too acute to 
form a graceful curve and the r is too 
long. The joining of the circle in obey 
is good, but the hook is lower on the 
right-hand side than on the left. Com- 
pare with lines 1 and 2. 

THE CORRECT JOINING OF "OR'' 

Much practice may lie put upon se- 
curing the correct joining of gr in the 
word great. 

The accompanying reproductions of 
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the form for that word have been 
clipped from a number of blackboard 
specimens. Each of the eight forms il- 
lustrates one of the most common faults 
in the execution of this combination — 
that of beginning g with a straight 
line instead of curving it. 1 f you cover 
up all but the first part of g in any 
of the forms given in the illustration, 
you will sec that the letter starts with 
u straight line. It is true that in most 
instances the line assumes the form of a 
curve as it proceeds toward the end 
of the character. 

Here lies the key to the correct exe- 
cution not only of g and gr, but of many 
other forms. It applies, for instance, 
to the blends ten-den, tem-dem, dej-dev, 
pent-pend, gent-gend. They should all 
start with a curve. That slight curva- 
ture at the very beginning makes all 
the difference in the appearance of the 
forms and in the facility with which 
the combination can be written. If g 
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begins with a straight, or an almost 
straight, line, it is impossible to join 
it to r without a pause in writing. 

As I see it, there arc four important 
elements in this joining: 

1. The slight but positive curvature 
of g at the very beginning. 

2. The deep curvature of g which 
develops the distinctive "hump" in 
the combination gr. 

3 . The short, quick turning at the 
end — without an angle — that preserves 
proportion in writing r. 

4 . The preservation of the uniform 
slant at the end of g. This means that 
the end of g should be uniform in slant 
with the first part of the g t so that if 
two parallel oblique lines were drawn 
they would not show any backhand 
tendency of g as it merges into r. 

The “hump” helps to preserve the 
slant, but some writers make the 
“hump" and yet manage to give the 
end of the g a backward twist. 
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The three forms reproduced below 
•how a flat, geometric style of execu- 
tion. Distinction in length can be ob- 
served only with difficulty when the 
joining is made in this way. 




The six forms reproduced below are 
taken from the blackboard specimens 
of very accomplished writers. None 
of these is quite perfect from my 
point of view, but I am not going to 
attempt to submit a perfect specimen! 
Some arc rather straight at the begin- 
ning, some are a little labored in the 
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method of joining, one has almost a 
sharp angle at the joining, in another 
the g curves backwards as it joins ther. 
But all of them arc better than the 
forms given in the previous cuts. 

THE COMBINATION "PR" 

In looking over the specimens sub- 
mitted in a recent blackboard contest 
I noticed that the combination pr oc- 
curred many times. It is a frequent 
combination in all kinds of matter, and 
in this particular selection it occurred 
six times in five or six short lines of 
writing. The word principle occurred 
twice, process twice, processes once, and 
progress once. I am therefore repro- 
ducing the forms for these words as 
written by the prize winners and by 
some of those whose specimens were 
among the best fifteen submitted for 
the consideration of the judges. In ex- 
amining these specimens please keep 
in mind that the attention should be 
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concentrated on pr only, and that a 
faulty s or ses should be disregarded. 

In the following illustration p is too 
vertical and rather straight in appear- 
ance. 



L, C C 



In the following illustration there is a 
decidedly downward tendency at the 
beginning instead of the combination 
starting with a rolling curve from right 
to left. 






In the specimens given in the illustra- 
tion on page 42 we have a closer approach 
to the ideal. The curves start from right 
to left. Beginning pr and pi in this way 
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distinguishes them from br and bl, ir- 
respective of the size of the combina- 
tions. There are slight differences in the 
merit of the forms in this illustration, 
but they are all made with the right 
movement. 



c, c 

9 C< C, c, 



In some of the specimens there is 
too much effort in joining s, and es- 
pecially ses. In some specimens both s 
and ses have a vertical appearance. 

Remember, the first motion in pr 
and pi should be from right to left — not 
downward. In br and bl, the first mo- 
tion should be downward. This rule 
makes it possible to preserve a distinc- 
tion even when writing under pressure. 
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The correct joining of the circle on 
the back of the first curve and between 
reverse curves is another fruitful topic; 
the hooks, and their relation to the 
small ellipse, afford another; and the 
diphthongs, blends, etc., give yet an- 
other of many "possibles.” 

UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES 

The interest, the scope, and the pos- 
sibilities of blackboard work, as related 
to shorthand teaching, are unlimited. 
It can and docs help in every stage of 
the shorthand course, and the good 
results of its generous aid arc perfect 
phrasing, a perfect mastery of the 
theory, and perfect writing at speed. 

COUNTING 

Quick, snappy counting on the part 
of the teacher, with a blackboard ex- 
position of the method of following it, 
will help students to get the correct 
"swing,” and will eliminate the tendency 
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to “draw," which is such a common 
failing with the shorthand beginner. 

STUDENTS INSPIRED 

Inspiration will come to the students 
through the fine writing, combined 
with the skillful instructions of their 
teacher. The wise teacher leaves a 
beautiful example of shorthand work 
on the blackboard overnight, or be- 
tween lessons. With such an example 
before their eyes, it is highly improb- 
able that the students will tender un- 
tidy, sprawling notes. Their books 
will show evidences of artistic effort, 
at any rate — and this is a step in the 
right direction. 



CHAPTER IV 

THEORY DEMONSTRATIONS 



A well-known shorthand teacher 
says: "The ability to put upon the 
blackboard a striking diagrammatic 
illustration of a rule is not so common 
with teachers as it ought to be." 

We had occasion recently to visit a 
schoolroom which had blackboards on 
four walls, and each of them was filled 
with beautifully written shorthand. 
Some of the outlines were to illustrate 
principles that were being explained, 
but the orderliness and the artistic 
qualityof all the shorthand commanded 
our profound admiration. 

The teacher in this school, it is need- 
less to say, gets splendid results. An 
examination of the notes of the stu- 
dents showed that they all reflected 
with remarkable fidelity the quality of 
45 
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the notes on the board. It is very 
natural that they should, because the 
learning of “style” in shorthand is 
largely a matter of imitation, and the 
characteristics of the teacher’s black- 
board notes will be copied almost uncon- 
sciously by the students. To thought- 
ful teachers there is a tremendous 
educational significance in this fact. 

Wc had in our Chicago school a few 
years ago two teachers between whom 
there sprang up an intense rivalry in the 
matter of artistic shorthand. Beauty of 
outlines and technical skill became a 
hobby with them. Their enthusiasm 
was communicated to the students, as 
well as to the other teachers, and as a 
result the quality of the shorthand 
notes in the whole school was raised 
to a very high standard. 

There is a “practical” side to the 
question, too. Wc all appreciate the 
importance of accurate notes and good 
penmanship as factors in legibility. 
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Good notes are the result of correct 
ideals and the right sort of practice 
while the principles arc being learned. 
Artistic blackboard notes give the cor- 
rect ideal and deepen impression. 

Theory demonstrations, in the hands 
of the right person, are always interest- 
ing. There is such quantity and such 
variety of material on which to work. 

Take each lesson separately; set down 
its main points on the board; then ask 
the class for questions. While the out- 
lines are being written, the students 
will have an opportunity to study cor- 
rect technique and also to think out 
their queries on any points in the les- 
non that are not quite clear to them. 

THOUGHT TRAINING 

Students should be allowed to ask 
questions, and they should be encour- 
aged to answer them themselves, if 
|M>ssiblc. That is, with the assistance 
of the teacher they should be encour- 
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aged to work out the answers, step by 
step, the teacher writing each "step** 
of the outline under discussion as it is 
formulated. The teacher’s assistance 
will, of course, be directed mainly to- 
wards the pointing out of the correct 
application of the different principles. 
There is fun for the student in demon- 
strations in which he plays an active 
part. 

It is good to set the class to writing a 
page or two of shorthand, from slow, 
no-particular-speed dictation, laying 
stress on the need for care as regards 
theory; and then to write the dictated 
piece on the board and let the students 
compare their work with the teacher's. 
Much labor in the correction of theory 
weaknesses can be saved in this way, 
and the correct outlines are more likely 
to remain in the students’ minds than if 
errors had been corrected just in a note- 
book. Drill on the correction of mis- 
takes is, of course, always necessary. 
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BLACKBOARD WRITING HELPS WRITING 
tN TIIE BOOK 

We have often found that students 
who wrote a cramped style of shorthand 
in their notebooks developed consider- 
able fluency when drilled in blackboard 
work. In seeking an explanation of 
this we decided that it was because they 
hnd been writing in their notebooks 
with their wrists down on the desk and 
were using a constantly moving finger 
action. With the blackboard they were 
obliged to abandon the wrist support 
and to employ free, sweeping strokes, 
which eliminated finger action. When- 
ever I have had an obstinate case of 
the wrist-supporting, finger-movement 
kind, I have found the aid of the black- 
board a sure cure. 

Many teachers arc opposed to allow- 
ing the students to use the board at all, 
but a little such practice, from time to 
time, will do a whole lot of good. And 
if such practice be competitive, so 
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much the better. Even the weaker 
students should be urged to take their 
turn, for the writing, even though it be 
elementary and shaky through the 
nervousness of the writer, will give 
freedom of arm movement, greater 
confidence, and a desire to do better 
work in readiness for a possible second 
call to the board. Confidence can be 
stimulated, too, by a little healthy en- 
couragement from the teacher, in the 
way of public praise of those outlines 
that are conspicuously good. The con- 
demnation of mistakes in public is 
always a pedagogic blunder, but a lit- 
tle praise where praise is due — or even 
almost due! — can work wonders, par- 
ticularly with the beginner. 

THE VALUE OF BLACKBOARD "STUNTS” 

Demonstrations of highly skilled 
speed work on the board have fired the 
stenographic ambition of countless stu- 
dents. Let any teacher work out a 
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program of such blackboard “stunts,” 
and he will be amazed at the improve- 
ment in the work of his class. Let him 
take those students whose shorthand 
speed is the highest; let him train them 
to do effective work on the board; and 
then let him display their speed prowess 
and their perfect shorthand style to 
the rest of the class. Gregg Shorthand 
lends itself so well to high-speed black- 
board work that such a display could 
never fail of its purpose. 

COMPETITION 

Quite apart from the value of the 
demonstration itself, such competition 
among the students is a fine thing. 
No student who is worth his salt is 
going to “let the other fellow get ahead 
of him” — especially if it is put to him 
in that way! Give the class ambition; 
fill them with it; pour it into their ears 
and into their eyes. Make the students 
believe that they can all do expert 
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work, if they try hard enough; and let 
the blackboard show them just how 
good that expert work can be. 

The professional high-speed black- 
board demonstrators perform all kinds 
of "stunts.” They write blindfold. 
They "read back" with their notes 
turned upside down. They read each 
other’s notes. And their "stunts” 
arouse the greatest possible enthusiasm, 
even among those who do not know or 
write shorthand. How much more, 
then, will blackboard propaganda of a 
similar, though perhaps less advanced, 
type stimulate the ardor of a class of 
students already deeply interested in 
their subject! 

WORKING UP SPEED 

Speed demonstrations on the board 
also stimulate speed in taking dicta- 
tion in the notebook. 

"Flow” is the aim, of course — the 
development of the "get-away” stroke 
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from the end of one outline to the be- 
ginning of the next. 

The teacher can display this, too, on 
the blackboard. He can demonstrate 
the swiftness of correct movement; he 
can show how incorrect movement 
hampers speed. Me can show the stu- 
dents just how they must pass from 
one outline to the next, the hand fol- 
lowing the brain as closely as possible. 

Here is one instance in which "wrong 
ways" can be displayed with advantage 
side by side with “right ways.” If 
the teacher shows the students just 
which faults hamper speed, and just 
how they should sit and think and 
write in order to gain swiftness of hand 
motion, they will benefit by the com- 
parison, and will steer clear of the bad 
habits instinctively. 

If the teacher observes the law of 
classification, students will increase 
their speed much more quickly, as 
an orderly classification of outlines is 
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certain to create a lasting mental im- 
pression. 



rhythmic drill 

The teacher must drill the students 
and drill with them. He should show 
them how to practice making single 
strokes and double strokes and curves 
and ellipses in rapid succession until 
their wrists and their fingers have ac- 
quired that flexibility which is the 
speed writer s greatest asset. He can 
set them to writing, and can write 
with them, by way of encouragement, 
phrases and sentences, first slowly, 
then faster, instilling into them confi- 
dence in their own capabilities by sheer 
force of his own confidence. He can give 
them rhythmic drill, by count or music, 
on sentences that they have practiced 
and can write without hesitation; and 
when he has set and secured a good, 
swinging pace with these, he can give 
them sentences which are unfamiliar 
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to them, and let the first speed practice 
help with the second. 

Linked up with the ordinary dicta- 
tion practice, the rhythmic writing and 
the demonstration will provide a useful 
diversion. It is fine penmanship prac- 
tice, and it works wonders. 

SOME PITFALLS TO AVOID 

There are rocks in the pathway to 
blackboard perfection — rocks over 

which the ordinary teacher may stum- 
ble. They are those little blunders of 
style that seem to mean so little, but 
really mean so much. 

Sheer nervousness — fear of the sound 
of their own voices — makes some teach- 
ers mumble their comments while still 
facing towards the board. Even teach- 
ers who arc not nervous have this dis- 
astrous habit. It is disastrous, because 
when the students hear a confused 
murmuring through the back of the 
teacher’s head, but cannot make out 
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one single syllabic of the words he is 
uttering, they will be more than 
tempted to treat his teachings with a 
half-amused tolerance. They will cer- 
tainly lose interest; and then dignity 
and authority will totter, and the bene- 
ficial training that might have been 
derived from the demonstration will be 
lost forever. 

It is a mistake to talk at all while ac- 
tually writing on the board. It is far 
better to finish; then turn and state 
clearly the brief facts about the promi- 
nent points in the lesson. 

It is a mistake, too, to display short- 
hand errors on the board. Errors seen 
will be retained by the mind, and arc 
apt to become confused with the cor- 
rect forms. 

Sometimes, it is true, it becomes 
necessary to drive home some point by 
comparing the t crong way with the 
right way; but even in a case like this 
the wrong form should be left on the 
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board only for a moment or two — just 
long enough for it to play its part 
without impressing itself too clearly 
on the minds of the students. 

"showing off” 

The temptation to "show off” con- 
stitutes another stumbling block — with 
young teachers in particular. The 
teacher should beware of adopting a 
fussy, time- wasting method of approach- 
ing the board, with much preliminary 
circling of the arm and unnecessary 
movement at the end of each stroke. 
This, with affectation and wordiness in 
the verbal presentation of the lesson, 
does more harm than good, for it 
alienates interest and courts ridicule. 
Students assimilate the affectation with 
the instruction and, because they are 
young, it remains with them, ham- 
pering them later in their speed work. 

There are teachers who fall into the 
error of forgetting the importance of 
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the students' “seeing how it is done," 
which is the main object of blackboard 
demonstrating. It is a mistake to have 
matter ready on the board when the 
class assembles. The students do not 
know how slowly or how carefully 
those good-looking characters were 
made. They may even suspect the 
use of a key! They derive far more 
benefit from watching the actual, facile, 
graceful writing itself. " Ready-made" 
blackboard copy is ordinary, dull, con- 
ventional — dead. The watching of ac- 
tual work on the board is something 
"live” and full of interest. 

KEEPING “JUST AHEAD” OF STUDENTS 

The inexperienced teacher is fre- 
quently inclined to “show off” by 
writing very rapidly on the board, 
to the utter bewilderment of his stu- 
dents. This may duly impress them 
with his ability as a writer of shorthand, 
but it has a most discouraging effect on 
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the student who contrasts his snail-like 
execution with that of the teacher. 

In illustrating a point, the teacher 
should endeavor to keep his execution 
within the bounds of the capacity of his 
students — it should be an illustration of 
the methods of movements rather than 
of the speed at which such movements 
may be made; otherwise the effect may 
be opposite from that which he desires. 
If he can create the impression upon 
the students that the process is all very 
simple, and that by a little extra effort 
they can do as well, he will uncon- 
sciously develop in them a feeling of 
power that will have the most bene- 
ficial effect. 

“working up” the lesson 

Each word form can be described and 
explained from its elementary to its 
finishing state. Next, the complete 
word may be practiced on the board 
for the benefit of the students, to show 
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them how facility in writing will come 
with use and flowing movement. And, 
lastly, the class may be set to enthusi- 
astic work on notebook practice of the 
words. The right kind of "working 
up” of a lesson of this description will 
not only stimulate enthusiasm, but will 
inspire the students to use every effort 
to reproduce outlines as perfect as 
those they have been shown. 



CHAPTER V 

THE DAILY REVIEW 

Stenography is based upon the acquisition 
of skillful movements. Skillful movements, 
however thoroughly ingrained, are subject 
to the law of forgetting. No movement will 
remain with us unless we repeat or practice 
it. If something is learned today, a part of 
it will be forgotten by tomorrow. If, then, 
progress is to be made in learning, tomorrow 
tlmt which has been forgotten must be re- 
learned and some new material besides. 
(Thaddeus L. Bolton, Ph.D., in his mono- 
graph, "Application of Tests and Measure- 
ments to Shorthand and Typewriting.”) 

Realizing the vital importance of the 
well-organized and systematic daily 
review, I am reproducing several black- 
board sketches covering the first eight 
lesson® in the Manual. These sketches 
suggest the great variety of arrange- 
ment and illustrations by which the 
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First Lesson 

4. Wordalgn and Phrase Drill 

^ /". * ^ V ^ x ^ 

—p~- — ^ . Sr 

S' s 

5. Punctuation 

IVriml % I’nriMjmjiti > IMi 

It) ftlivt) # Inii'rnigtUioit m 

■w S? CnjrttftJ # 



6. Reading Exercise 
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Second Lesson 



1. Downward Characters 

r f j ) . / / 0 

2. Lineality 

^ f 7- 

3. The Blende Pr 9 Br, Fr t Kp 

^ — -p> C—P- - 

4. Circle Joinings 

• ^ ^ ? 3 ' i 

t "4 i — L* 6 — ' L - / ^ 

W/4^4 
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Third Lesson 

4. Word sign and Phrase Drill 

O « + r / ^ «•* V -T 

^ , # %, — * ^ f ^ ^ / 

^ •* * r 7) » • ^ ' ^7 

r 



^ <L/ 



— • ft ^ ✓ % O ^ - 

(O- - r ^ 
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Fourth Lesson 



1, The OO-Hook 



Comparative Si** 



2. The Three Sound» 



3. After 



4. Both Hooks and Circles 
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^ W J v\* r s^\ 
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Fifth Lesson 



1. S Joined to Curves 



VI 



3. Th Joined Clockwise 

7 ir £ S *T 
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Seventh Lesson 



1. The Blends 

/v a X ,/ 

Compare 

S' ^ —X m STf ^ 

// , r f 



4. Def-Dev-Tive 

r 6}*- <r S3. — S? . S7&. 

• — - s fO, /*ZX*£ 

^ < 63 s* ^ — / • — r' 
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Eighth Lesson 

Reverse Circle or Loop lo Express ti 

3. Between a Downward Character 

4 / f t f f* 0 J JbxvXs / /. — 

Ik’tutttn • / /aim! « ■- 

Comparariro Word Drill 

// ^ A L 

6 & c j— / - • 

Sentence Drill 

— ^7- S' <? J- 

m J* </? £ * /rf ^ Z' > % 

4. Adding the Letter 5 

— / — < s r / w — «^ / S. 

5. High-Frequency Word Drill 

' l/ ^1* //* i/v O /j J -r 

^ ✓^' 2 * ^ ^ /• ( (-q 
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(Continued from pap 6t ) 

review may be made to appeal to the 
students through the eye. The illus- 
trations were in the main chosen from 
the following sources: 

“Gregg Speed Studies/’ by John 
Robert Gregg. 

“Word and Sentence Drills,” by 
Mark I. Markett. 

“Beginners* Letter Drills,” and 
“Graded Readings in Gregg Short- 
hand,” both by Alice M. Hunter. 

“Lesson Plans in Gregg Shorthand," 
by Lula M. Westenhaver. 

Teachers will find it most helpful to 
keep a blackboard lesson-plan notebook 
in which may be accumulated a variety 
of blackboard sketches on each of the 
twenty lessons in the Manual. In ad- 
dition to their own original sketches, 
they should save the suggestions and 
blackboard illustrations appearing from 
time to time in The Gregg Writer and 
in The American Shorthand Teacher. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE TEACHERS* ANNUAL 
BLACKBOARD CONTESTS 

The Teachers’ Blackboard Contest 
was inaugurated in 1916, and became 
an annual event almost from that time. 
It is primarily the outgrowth of the 
teachers’ contests that used to be held 
in the Gregg Shorthand Association 
meetings. The blackboard contest be- 
gan with the publication of a few 
blackboard notes in The Gregg Writer , 
and teachers were quick to see the pro- 
fessional advantages to be obtained from 
a more intensive use of the blackboard. 
The response to these first contests was 
so encouraging that they have become 
an annual institution of The Gregg Writer 
Credentials Department. The winners of 
first, second, and third places in each 
of the past contests are: 
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First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: 

First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: 

First Prize: 
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1916 

Miss Mary MacDougall, 
Wheat City Business College, 
Brandon, Manitoba, Canada. 
Miss Margaret Taylor, Cedar 
Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Tie, Miss Elizabeth Hogg, 
Bchnke-Walkcr Business Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon. Mrs. 
J. P. Peterson, Humboldt 
College, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

1917 

Miss Mary MacDougall, 
Wheat City Business College, 
Brandon, Manitoba, Canada. 
Miss Rutheda Hum, Evans- 
ton Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Miss Grace McClellan, Mun- 
son School for Private Sec- 
taries, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

1918 

Brother Liguori, St. Vincent’s 
Boys’ Academy, Newport 
News, Virginia. 
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Second Prize: Mr. George W. Scott, River- 
side High School, Riverside, 
California- 

Third Prize: Brother Angelus, St. Vin- 
cent's Boys’ Academy, New- 
port News, Virginia. 

1919 

First Prize: Tie, Miss Mary MacDougall, 

Wheat City Business College, 
Brandon, Manitoba, Canada. 
Miss Beatrice Vollum, Leigh- 
on-Sea, England. 

Second Prize: Mr. Guy George, Stadium 
High School, Washington, 
D. C. 

Third Prize: Miss Mary E. Jones, Utica, 
New York. 

The blackboard contests were tem- 
porarily discontinued at this time on ac- 
count of the war, and another contest 
was not announced until the year 1922, 
with the following results: 

1922 

First Prize: Miss Rutheda Hunt, Evans- 

ton Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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Second Prize: Brother Liguori, St. Joseph’s 
College, Bards town, Ken- 
tucky. 

Third Prizes Tic, Mr. Douglas Rodeback, 
Southern School for Secre- 
taries, San Diego, California. 
Miss Vera M. Warriner, De- 
troit Business Institute, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

1923 

First Prize: Mr. VV. Rude, Oklahoma 

Agricultural 8c Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. 

Second Prize: Tie, Miss Vera M. Warriner, 
Detroit Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan. Miss Lola 
M adean , Dctroi t Commercial 
College, Detroit, Michigan. 

Third Prize: Tie, Mrs. J. P. Peterson, 

Humboldt College, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Miss Ele- 
anor Skimin, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

1924 

First Prize: Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Hum- 

boldt College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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Second Prize: Mr. Guy G. George, Coeur 
d’Alene High School, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. 

Third Prize: Miss Nora T. Mangnn, North 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

1925 

First Prize: Tie, Mr. Guy G. George, 

Coeur d’Alene High School, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Mr. 
W. C. Blackwell, Holborn 
Hall College, London, Eng- 
land. 

Second Prize: Miss Marie MahafFy, South 
St. Paul High School, South 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Third Prize: Miss Nora T. Mangan, North 

Providence, Rhode Island. 

1926 

First Prize: Miss Rutheda Hunt, Evans- 

ton Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Second Prize: Tie, Mrs. J. P. Peterson, 
Humboldt College, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Miss Ele- 
anor Skimin, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Third Prize: Tie, Miss Marie E. Marik, 
Haaren High School, Annex, 
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New York, New York. Miss 
Marie Mahaffy, South St. 
Paul High School, South St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

The 1926 contest was the ninth and 
last contest to date. A beautiful sterling 
silver trophy and artistically engrossed 
Proficiency Certificates were awarded 
in that year for the first time. 

While professional pride alone is 
sufficient to induce many teachers to 
enter the contests, a spur is frequently 
necessary to keep them “everlastingly” 
at the task of improving their shorthand- 
writing style to the point where they be- 
come experts. The trophy awarded as a 
permanent possession to the winner of 
first place, the medals, the certificates, 
and the other awards offered as evi- 
dence of professional prestige and in 
recognition of a high degree of short- 
hand-writing skill arc most attractive 
incentives. Likewise, the opportunity 
to compare notes with others engaged in 
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the profession and to receive the sugges- 
tions and criticisms of experts adds to 
the zest and value of the competition. 
The approval of the board of examiners, 
composed of experts of shorthand writ- 
ing, is a recognition worthy of every 
teacher’s utmost efforts. 

The blackboard contest is announced 
annually in the October American 
Shorthand Teacher , and remains open 
until January 31 to all teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand, with the exception of trophy 
winners of previous contests. Ample 
time is thus given for practice on the 
blackboard before submitting any of 
the notes to the examining committee. 
The Credentials Department willingly 
criticizes teachers’ practice notes, writ- 
ten either with pen or on the black- 
board if a photograph is submitted. 
There is no charge for,, this service. 



CHAPTER Vn 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion let me repeat: The 

successful teacher of shorthand must 
be, of necessity, a master of the art of 
blackboard demonstration. He must be 
capable of approaching the blackboard 
with confidence in his own ability to 
display effectively and without hesi- 
tation that which can best be taught 
"through the eye." He must be able 
to hold the interest of his class, not 
only by the material he selects for 
demonstration, but also by his able 
and easy manipulation of the chalk in 
the setting down of flowing, artistic 
characters. And he must be able to 
stimulate and sustain enthusiasm by 
coupling his demonstration with inter- 
esting "live,” and instructive verbal 
information. 
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Let the blackboard do its full share 
of the work. Trust it. Don’t do all the 
talking. The chalk outlines themselves 
are eloquent. They leave for the 
teacher’s utterance only those brief re- 
marks which drive each point home. 
And the points to be driven home will 
gain added force because of that very 
saving of words. 

Let the written outline provide ma- 
terial for further question, answer, and 
general instruction. Let it suggest 
other outlines, points of similarity, 
"do’s” and "dont’s” in connection 
with the writing, and, in the more ad- 
vanced stage, phrases and simplified 
groupings of words. 

Let the blackboard drive dread out 
of the student’s mind too. Let it show 
how simple are the outlines, and also 
how perfectly easy it is to write them 
really well. Let it show the longhand 
ancestry of the shorthand forms — show 
how shorthand grew out of and com- 
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pressed into astonishing brevity the 
graceful letters of the longhand alpha- 
bet — and the interest of the learner 
will be aroused and held. Mistaken 
fears of “difficulty” and “complica- 
tion ” will be driven out, and the whole 
subject of shorthand study and short- 
hand writing will stand out before the 
student’s eyes in a new and decidedly 
attractive light. 

A really good workman, having put 
his expert knowledge and skilled crafts- 
manship into a job, knows that the 
finishing off, the polishing up, of that 
job can make or mar all the work he 
has done. A really good teacher knows 
that it is of vital importance that each 
lesson should be polished up and 
rounded off satisfactorily. At the end 
of each blackboard demonstration let 
the blackboard show a complete sum- 
mary of all the main points in the les- 
son just learned. Leave the summary 
on the board for awhile, so that it 
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will be seen and remembered by the 
class, and the smaller points which 
revolve around the big ones will be 
remembered in connection with them. 

It would be easy to discuss the value 
of blackboard demonstration till fur- 
ther orders, for there is so very much 
to be said for its utility. If this brief 
presentation has put the teacher on 
nodding and affable terms with the 
blackboard, it is hoped that the close 
daily association in the classroom will 
turn this “ mere acquaintance” into firm 
friendship. 

Stand by the blackboard, teachers! 



